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AN ELIZABETHAN EEVIVAL. 

So far as I know, the Elizabethan May-day 
F6te given at Bryn Mawr College on May 1, was 
the largest celebration of the kind ever attempted 
in America. It was an open-air, all-day per- 
formance, participated in by about 500 students 
and witnessed by several thousand spectators ; 
and it included in its festivities, not only the more 
common pageant and May-pole dances with some 
scenes from the life of Robin Hood and his men, 
but a large group of the old plays, — The Revesby 
Sivord Play and the two St. George Plays found in 
Prof. Manly' s Pre-Shaksperian Drama, The Shoe- 
makers' Holiday, the two parts of Pyramus and 
Thisbe taken from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Masque of Queens, Hue and (fry after Cupid, 
and The Masque of Flowers. The regular texts 
of the plays were used practically without changes, 
except such changes as were made for abbrevia- 
tion — these chiefly in The Shoemakers' Holiday — 
and very slight expurgations here and there 
throughout the plays. 

To a technical student of the drama, Tlie Reves- 
by Sword Play and the St. George Plays were 
perhaps the most interesting, being highly spe- 
cialized in type and very strikingly illustrative of 
the accession of interest which the stage may con- 
tribute to plays hopelessly dull in the reading. 
The detail work of both plays, too, was well done, 
and one saw plainly what a tremendous appeal the 
Hobby-Horse and the Dragon might have made 
to their early audiences. The Shoemakers' Holi- 
day, though well presented, was, from a modern 
point of view, the least satisfactory of the plays ; 
since the economic and social conditions which 
made it appeal most strongly to the lower orders 
in an Elizabethan audience do not obtain now, 
and the personality of Simon Eyre is not suffi- 
ciently interesting to compensate for the lack of 
dramatic vitality in the plot. On the whole, the 
Masques and the Pyramus and Thisbe scenes were 
the most generally popular of the presentations ; 
the first, because of their strong aesthetic appeal ; 
the second, for its grotesque realism. There was 
no attempt at introducing modern mechanical 
contrivances for staging and the outdoor setting 
made in every way for Elizabethan simplicity 



of presentation. Most of the plays gained dis- 
tinctly, too, by being played outdoors, — Pyramus 
and Thisbe being appropriately performed in a 
dell ; Robin Hood, on the edge of a bank hi direct 
view of a long avenue down which mounted horse- 
men came at the proper time ; while the Masques 
were given in the courtyard of a cloister, with the 
royal patrons looking down from a low balcony. 
The celebration, as a whole, tended greatly to 
strengthen one's belief in the resources of the 
early drama — its variety, its stage effectiveness 
and its romantic charm. 

Fifty programs were reserved, according to 
request, for those especially interested in Eliza- 
bethan drama. A few copies have already been 
sent out and other single copies may be had by 
application to myself. 

O. L. Hatcher. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



SEBASTIAN MEY'S Fabvlawo. 1. 

Sebastian Mey's Fabulario 1 was published at 
Valencia, 1613. Of the author little is known. 
Antonio's conjecture (repeated by Ximeno) — 
typographi forsan filius — has been confirmed by 
Serrano y Morales, (Diccionario de las imprentas 
. . . en Valencia, p. 322), who published the 
will, made in 1598, of Juan Felipe Mey (Mei), — 
printer, poet, humanist and professor, — in which 
reference is made to three sons, Andreu Aurelio, 
Pau (Pablo) Sebastia, and Frances Phelip. — The 
will is in Catalan. 

The Fabulario is extremely rare. Serrano y 
Morales, for example, refers to it only at second- 
hand.* At least four storiologists have, how- 

1 Fabvlario | en que se con- \ tienen fabvlas y \ cuentos dye- 
rentes, algunos nueuos, y | parte sacadosde otros autores: \ por 
Sebastian Mey. (Monogram : M : bird in centre, wings 
extended.) En Valencia. | En la impresion de Felipe 
Mey. | A costa di Felipo Pincinali a la placa | de Vila- 
rasa. | On next folio, license, veynte de Henero, del afio 
1613 | El Pauordre (sic) Bocafull. On verso, Valencian 
coat of arms. 8°. 184 pp. BibliotMque nationale, Paris, 
Bibl. mac, Madrid. 

2 The following catalogues do not mention it : Gallardo ; 
SalvA ; Brunet ; Ticknor ; Brit. Mns. 
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ever, cited it : Kobert, Fables inidites, 1825, vol. 
I, p. ccix ; Papanti, Dante secondo la tradizione 
. . . 1873, p. 160; Kistelhuber, L' Elite des 
contes du sieur d' Ouville . . . 1876, p. 90 ; 
Amalfi, Zeit. d. V. f. Volkshmde, 1897, p. 377. 

The work consists of fables and stories (all in 
prose ; some are preceded by woodcuts). As 
frequently in Spanish, and other collections, the 
anthology was to serve a moral purpose. Thus 
each story, or fable, is followed by a moralizing 
couplet, as in Juan Manuel' s Lucanor ; in Climente 
Sanchez's L. de I. enxemplos, such couplets pre- 
cede. Although the Fabulario was designed to 
" aprouechar . . & la republiea," as is stated in 
the prologue, through the "amas del entreteni- 
miento," for whom it was compiled, one or two 
stories could hardly serve ad usum Delphini! In 
the closing chapter there are, however, visions of 
angels, and an admonition to children to do good 
works. 

For some of the stories Mey undoubtedly drew 
from Italian collections : tiene [el libro], he says 
in the prologue, euentos nueuos, que no estdn en 
log otros [libros], e los que hay viejos estdn aqui 
por difererde estilo. But he fails to indicate his 
sources. If any conclusions may be hazarded, 
they would be, that Mey used, in addition to 
Avianus and JEsop (passim in the fables) : 
Firenzuola (n, ix) ; Zabata (in) ; Massuccio 
Salernitano (xvn) ; Poggio (xx) ; Sansovino 
(xxi). That others (e. g., xn) are, likewise, of 
Italian origin, there can be no doubt. 8 It is, 
moreover, incredible that the son of Felipe Mey, 
and a Valencian, should be ignorant of Italian. 
As is well known, and as the present series of 
studies will show, with specific references, the 
novellieri were resorted to very freely by Spanish 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

The changes introduced by Mey are : (a) With 
few exceptions the stories are nationalized, the 
heroes being Martin Sanchez (rv), Luis Campuzo 
de tierra de la Maneha, y pariente de Don QyOxote 
(vn), and so on ; the scenes are AlcaK de He- 
nares, pviWa] famosa por su nombrada vniversidad 
(vi), or Bilbao (xxn), etc.* (6) The author, 



or compiler, has consciously endeavored to develop 
the psychology of the schematic originals. All in 
all, therefore, what with a felicitous use of local 
coloring, variety, ranging from simple anecdote 
(in) to gasconade (rv), witty repartee (xix) 
and the more complex novel of the Italian type 
(xi), — not to mention the fables, all of which are 
well told,— Mey has produced, or compiled, an 
interesting anthology. 

On the present occasion all the stories and some 
of the fables (thirty-three animal fables are omit- 
ted) are summarized. The notes have been com- 
piled at first-hand. The indication of the sources 
is, in some cases, merely tentative. For conve- 
nience of reference, the stories have been numbered. 

I. 
El Mochacho y el Ladkon. 

A thief came to a well where a boy, who was 
weeping, averred that, while drawing water with 
a silver bucket, the rope had torn. The covetous 
thief undressed and went into the well. On coming 
out after an hour' s search, seeing neither his clothes 
nor the boy, he became aware of the trick that had 
been practised upon him. (pp. 11-12.) 

Sopbce. Avianus, De Fure et panto, (ed. Hervieux, 
pp. 278-9). That Avianus was known in Spain by 1613 
is proved — if proof be needed — by Mateo Aleman's refer- 
ence to one of his fables, in Ghzman de Alfarache, ed. 
Kivad, p. 282. See also Keidel, ZeiLf. rom. PhU, 1901, 
p. 724. 

Bihliogbaphy. Hervieux, Les Fabuliates latins (see 
index) ; Kirchhqfs Wenduwmuth, ed. Oesterley, vn, 132 
(some of the references are incorrect); Esopus, von B. 
Waldis, ed. Kurz, 2, 9. In all the versions, except 
Mey's, the bucket is of gold. 

II. 

El Amigo Desleal. 

A merchant leaves two thousand quintals of 
iron with a friend, who afterwards alleges that 
mice have eaten it. The merchant, pretending to 
believe, next day hides his friend's son and avers 
that a kite (milanaso) has carried it off. The 



3 As negative results are of interest here, it maybe noted 
that none of Mey's stories occur in Trueba, Fernan Caba- 
llero, Maspons, Coelho. 

* There may be some satire in the fable of, El lobo, la 



raposa y el amo, for the fox hauia estvdiado leyes en Sala- 
manca y rebuelto muchas vezes & Bartulo y Barlvloto, y aun & 
Gfaleno : y se preciaua de ser muy buen juristico y sofistieo 
(p. 63). 
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friend confesses, makes restoration and receives 
Ms boy again, (pp. 16-23. ) 

Source. The Exemplario contra los engailos y peligros 
del mundo, 6 (accessible to me only in Derenbourg's variants 
to John of Capua's Directoriwin vitas humanas), or Firen- 
zuola, Discord degli animali, ed. Bianchi, 1864, p. 64. 
The story likewise occurs in the Calila 6 Dymna, ed. Gay- 
angos, p. 33b. But the source must be sought in the 
fuller versions which descend from John of Capua. Doni, 
La moral filosophia, Vinegia, MKLII, pp. 113-116, may be 
excluded. Minor changes have been introduced deliber- 
ately, e. g. : Mey, milanazo; both the older Spanish ver- 
sions, azor ; Firenzuola, ucceUaccio ; Doni, passerino. The 
amount of iron also varies. 

Bibliography. This story, of Oriental origin, entered 
Europe through the KalUa and Dimna. See, Pantscha- 
tantra, ed. Benfey, I, 275 ; n, 120 ; Valentin Schumann, 
NachtbUcMein, ed. Bolte (1893), No. 11, but especially the 
Ziveite Zugabe zu V. S's N., likewise, in the Stutigarter 
Verein, Vol. ccix, p. 279 ; Kirchhof, I, 191 ; Kohler, 
Kl. Schriften, n, 592-3 ; La Fontaine, ed. Begnier, rx, 1 ; 
The fables of Bidpai (Norih's trans, of The Moral Philoso- 
phic of Doni), ed. Jacobs, 1888, p. lxxviii ; Crane, ItaL 
Popular Talcs, p. 353 ; The Jatahas, ed. Cowell, 1895, Vol. 
rr, pp. 127-9 ; Basset, Rev. des traditions pop., VI, pp. 70ff., 
Chauvin, n, 92. For the Kalila and Dimna in Spain, see 
Menendez y Pelayo, Origines de la novela, 1905, chap. n. 



Ill 

El Dotob y el Capitan. 

Doctor Calderon and Captain Olmedo were 
eating partridges from the same dish. The cap- 
tain would take the best pieces, saying, este boeado 
me ahogue, sefior dotor, sino le digo uerdad. The 
doctor's patience was finally exhausted and he 
exclaimed : "don't swear, captain, for I believe 
you ; if in future you wish to swear, let your oath 
be that the first shot from the enemy may kill 
(derribe') you, — an oath more befitting a captain 
and old soldier like you." (pp. 24-5.) 

Source. Christoforo Zabata, Diporto de' viandanti, . . . 
in Trivigi, 1599, p. 118, tells this same story of "U Capi- 
tan Piero da Nepi" and " M. Paolo dell' Ottanaio " (not a 
doctor). 

IV. 

El Mentiboso Bublado. 

Martin Sanchez was an inveterate liar ; hence 
his friends called him Martin Truthful. He was 

8 It is possible that the Exemplario may be excluded as a 
direct source ; see no. rx. 



in the habit of calling to witness anyone with 
whom he happened to be. One day he told some 
companions of his marvelous hound, which not 
only held a hare in its mouth, but would come 
with a goodly number strung across its back — at 
least half a dozen. "And here," he said, "is 
Anton Ruiz, who would not let me say an un- 
truth." "Yes, I would," replied Anton ; "lie 
at your pleasure, for as you are free to lie as much 
as you like, so these gentlemen are free to believe, 
or disbelieve, such unparalleled falsehoods (tan 
descornpanadas mentiras)" . (pp. 30-31.) 

V. 
El Pintob de vn Retablo. 

(a) Oristoval (Christopher) de Vargas, devoted 
to the saint of his name, asked an artist to paint a 
St. Christopher. The artist insisted that it would 
be better to paint a St. Anthony ; he would even 
paint two of them. And so Christoval de Vargas 
had to seek another artist. 

(i) Likewise, some gallants (galanes) asked 
Juan de pie de palo to sing certain lebrillas. But 
he insisted upon singing : 

La mafiana de San Juan 
Al punto que alboreaua. (cf. Duran, no. 1045.) 

He, too, would even sing two maflanas de San 
Juan. Parece & lo del ratdn que no sabe sino vn 
agujero. (pp. 36-7.) 

VI. 

La Mugeb Ahogada y su Mabido. 

Marina Gil, while washing clothes in the 
Henares, at Alcaic, was suddenly carried down 
the stream and drowned. Her husband, Pero 
Alonso, on learning of the accident set about 
looking for Marina, — but up-stream, averring 
that as his wife had been contrary all her life she 
would doubtless remain so after death, (pp. 
40-42.) 

Source. It would be difficult to determine Mey's direct 
source, as the story was such a familiar one that it must 
have been unnecessary to recur to a printed version. For 
Mey's introduction and setting I have found no parallels. 
The story is found frequently in Spanish : Arcipreste de 
Talavera, ed. Perez Pastor, 1901, p. 167 ; Timoneda, El 
sobremesa . . . No. 1 ; Kemigio Noydens, Historia moral 
del Dios Mbmo, Madrid, 1666, pp. 33-4. Among Latin 
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and Italian versions may be noted : Foggio, lx ; Gast, 
Qmvivialmm, 1561, I, p. 309 ; Domenichi, FacetU . , . 
Venice, 1574, p. 57; Zabata, Diporto d& viandanti, Tri- 
vigi, 1599, p. 77. 

Bibliography. Pauli, Schimpf und Frnst, 142; Koh- 
ler, Kl. Seh. I, 506 n. ; Jacques de VUry, ed. Crane, No. 
ccxxvii ; La Fontaine, ed. Eegnier, m, 6 ; Kirchhof, iv, 
186 ; Montanus, Schwankbiicher, ed. Bolte, 1899, p. 622 
(No. 89b); Pasqutfs Jests, ed. Hazlitt, 1864, p. 27; 
Wright, Latin Stories, No. x ; Mery Tales, ed. Hazlitt, lv ; 
Robert, Fables intd., I, pp. 212-13. Dr. Pietsch calls my 
attention to a version in Elgbert von Lutiich, Fecunda ratis, 
ed. Voigt, 1899, 11. 1378-1384. Marcliesi, Sulla novella ital. 
del sec xvii, p. 92. 

vn. 

Luis Campuzo of La Mancha, a relative of 
Don Quixote (aunque blasonaua de hidalgo de 
seewtoria), was a very poor hidalgo and strove to 
conceal his poverty by pompous speech. When- 
ever he had guests he would announce, before 
proceeding to the dining-room, that the chickens 
and partridges were ready. He likewise taught 
his servant to pluralize ; thus instead of saying 
"chicken" he must say "chickens," and so 
forth — even though there were only one. On a 
certain evening Campuzo, having certain hidalgos 
as guests, asked his servant, in their presence : 
"What is there for dinner this evening?" 
"Vacas," he replied. The guests laughed, and 
the irate host remarked : " This simpleton doesn't 
know that there is no rule without an exception. ' ' 
"Why," retorted the servant, "do you blame 
me ? You ought to have taught me more gram- 
mar." (pp. 44-47.) 

Quien mas se entona de lo que conuiene, 
sin pensarlo, & quedar burlado viene. 

VIII. 

El Auaeiento. 

A miser concealed a bag of money in a solitary 
place. It was stolen by a neighbor, and when the 
miser became aware of the theft he filled the air 
with his lamentations. One who was passing by 
sought to console him, assuring him that as he 
made no use of the money he might bury a stone 
in its stead, and imagine that it was money, (pp. 
52-53.) 

Source. Aesop, 59. 

BlBliloaBAPHT. La Fontaine, I, 20, ed. Eegnier ; Bo- 
bert, Fabl. inld., I, p. 295. 



IX. 

El Hombke Vebdadero y el Mentiroso. 

Two companions found a bag of gold. One 
suggested that they divide it ; the other insisted 
upon hiding it at the root of a tree, lest they incur 
some risk when entering the city. The false com- 
panion returned and stole the money, and when 
the matter was brought before a judge he declared 
that the tree would bear witness. The judge and 
the litigants proceeded thither, but the false com- 
panion had, in the meanwhile, induced his father 
to get inside the tree and accuse the other. The 
judge marveled at the miraculous words which 
issued from the tree and to the end that such a 
miracle might be investigated, he had some dry 
wood placed at the root and fire set to it. Thus 
the fraud was discovered, the old man crying out, 
" miserieordia, miserieordia." (pp. 65-75.) 

Source. Probably Firenzuola ( ef. No. n, for this and 
other derivatives of the KalUa and Dymna, in all of which 
it is found), pp. 48-50. Mey has, as usual, filled out the 
accessories ; one of these he seems to have in common with 
Firenzuola, who says, for example, " il buon uomo, o pur 
come dicemmo, lo sciocco" (Doni, "il buono pisellone, 
per non dir minchione" ), which Mey translates, el hombre 
bueno, o si se sufre Uamarle bam. This touch is not in John 
of Capua, and if Derenbourg's variants are complete, not 
in the JExemplario. Doni's version, as is known, is an 
enlargement of Firenzuola' s. 

Bibliography. Benfey, P. § 96 ; for other versions 
of the Kalila see n ; Kirchhof, 1, 179 ; Doni, Lord North's 
trans. , ed. Jacobs, pp. 190-202. It is to be found in the 
Jatakas, No. 98, either in the Cowell, or Steinthal (Zeit.f. 
vergleichende LitL, xei, p. 414) translations. Part of the 
tree motive, with a happy turn, is in Von der Hagen's 
Oesammtabenteuer, xxix. Von der Hagen's and Lieb- 
recht's (Geruasius von Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, p. 63) 
remarks have no justification in fact, as tree-worship is 
world-wide. (Chauvin, U, 91. ) 



Los Labkadores Codiciosos. 

Luis Manchego once arrived at an inn, wet and 
very cold. A fire was made, but some peasants 
took the best places at the hearth. The inn- 
keeper, on seeing that Manchego looked sad, 
asked whether some misfortune had befallen him 
on the way. Manchego replied that he had lost 
ten eseudos and more, about a league and a half 
distant, near a walnut tree, hard by the road. As 
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it was night, he would not return to look for the 
money until morning. The covetous peasants, 
thinking that he spoke truly, sneaked off one by 
one, — and thus Manchego had an opportunity of 
warming himself at leisure, (pp. 81-83. ) 

XI. 
La Vieja las Mocas y el Gallo. 

A good old woman was wont to call her maids 
at cock-crow. In order that they would not have 
to get up so early, they killed the cock ; but, con- 
trary to their expectations, the woman called them 
even earlier, (p. 76. ) 

Source. Aesop, 79. 

Bibliography. La Fontaine, v. 6, ed. Regnier. 

XII. 

El Emperadok y su Hijo. 

The emperor of Trapisonda resolved to marry 
Florisena, daughter of the King of Natalio ; she 
was under twenty, he over seventy. Arminto, his 
young son, was sent to fetch her. Florisena 
became enamoured of the prince. This love was 
reciprocated, but knowing the severity of his father 
the prince restrained himself, feigning withal not 
to understand her advances, and avoiding her 
presence as much as possible. She wrote to the 
emperor, complaining because he had sent one 
who was so rude toward her, and who declined to 
do her behests. The princess even hinted that 
the son's indifference might be indicative of the 
father's little love for her. The emperor bade 
the prince be more obedient to Florisena. On 
the way to the court, she continued her attempts 
to win Arminto. One night she feigned sickness, 
dismissed all her retinue save one servant, whom 
she bade call the prince. She then told him how 
she had learnt that one of her maids was seeking 
to betray her, by giving admission to a lover, dis- 
guised as a woman. She further told Arminto 
that if this occurred that night she would call 
him. The prince resolved to act as sentinel. 
Meanwhile Florisena went out, unnoticed, and 
returned at night. The prince saw a woman 
enter ; but he waited until summoned. Then he 
entered her quarters. Florisena embraced him, 
and thereupon cried out that he had dishonored 



her. While attempting to escape, the prince was 
caught by the guards. When brought before the 
emperor, Florisena confessed that she was to 
blame, not Arminto ; she had forced the prince, 
averring that she mistook him for her husband. 
Her wiles were successful and she was given the 
prince to wife. (pp. 97-110.) 

Source. Thi3 story is akin to the type represented by 
the history of Antioehus and Seleucas 6 ; but a closer par- 
allel is not known to me. 

XIII. 

La Enferma de los Ojos y el Medico. 

A widow had sore eyes and offered to pay a 
certain doctor a fixed sum if he cured her. The 
doctor took advantage of the continued absence 
of her only servant and at each visit stole some- 
thing. When the widow was cured, he demanded 
his pay, but, as she could see less in her house 
than before, she assured him that she was under 
no obligations to pay him. (pp. 115-6.) 

Source. Aesop, 21. 

Bibliography. Kirchhof, I, 112 ; Certayne Oonceyts 
. . . ed. Hazlitt, 1864, p. 7 ; Mery Tales, WUtie Questions 
. . . ed. Hazlitt, No. lxxxix. 

(To be continued). 

Milton A. Buchanan. 

University of Cliicugo. 



THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE FIVE 

PRINTS OF THE TESTINA AND THE 

TERMINUS POST QUEM OF THE 

ORIGINAL PRINT. I. 

The edition of Machiavelli's works of 1550, * 
which from the head of the author on the main 
title and some or all of the sub-titles generally 
goes by the name of the Testina, is the first col- 
lective edition of all the writings of the author 
printed in the sixteenth century, i. e., 1) the 

•See also Landau, Decam., § 12. 

'Tutte le Opere | di Nicolo Machiavelli | Cittadino et 
Secretario | Fiorentino | divise in V Parti | et di nuouo 
con somma accuratezza | ristampate | picture of the author | 

M.D.L. 



